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Agrarpolitische Zeit- und Streitfragen. Von August von Mias- 
kowski. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1889. — viii, 329 pp. 

Das Problem der Grundbesitzverteilung in Geschichtlicher 
Entwicklung. Von August von Miaskowski. Leipzig, Duncker und 
Humblot, 1890. — 40 pp. 

The papers collected in the first of these volumes are addresses and 
essays written by Professor Miaskowski since 1880. They are by no 
means confined to strictly agrarian questions, though these predom- 
inate, and the other topics discussed are more or less directly related 
to land policy or administration. Some idea of the scope of the col- 
lection may be obtained from such titles as the following: "Social 
Politics in the Swiss Alps"; "The Condition of the Prussian Peas- 
antry " ; " The Present Condition of German Agriculture " ; " The 
Division of Landed Property and Reform of the Laws of Inheritance 
in Germany " ; " The Temperance Agitation and the Brandy-tax 
Reform"; "The Money Question " (a discussion of recent phases of 
bimetallism) ; and " The Profits from Land and the Organization of 
Land Credits." Taken together the papers are a fairly comprehensive 
review of recent land policy in Germany and Switzerland, with inter- 
esting side lights from other phases of social economic reform. They 
are well packed with information and abound in thoughtful suggestions. 
In some of these addresses Professor Miaskowski appears as a con- 
structive thinker and in others as a judicious observer of practical 
affairs, but in all he adheres closely to concrete fact and to the historical 
method. His views would be called progressive but moderate. On the 
money question he would favor bimetallism if it could be established on 
an international basis with England's co-operation, but he sees little rea- 
son to expect any such solution of the problem in the immediate future. 
His picture of the condition of the Prussian peasantry and of German 
agriculture is not a very bright one, and it contains much to strengthen 
the reader's doubts as to the wisdom of the social policy of the Bis- 
marckian regime. 

Even a historical economist has usually a social theory of some sort 
which he is willing to defend, and Professor Miaskowski's is clearly 
stated in his study of the social politics of the Alpine cantons. His 
point of view is distinctly sociological. He inquires whether the political 
constitution of a country does not stand in some necessary relation to 
the larger social structure — the voluntarily formed associations for carry- 
ing on business, religion, the work of culture, etc., and his affirmative 
answer will suggest to American readers the argument of Lieber's Civil 
Liberty. Unless the political constitution is grounded in a popular 
institutional life, the social organizations that should be subordinate to 
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the state will corrupt the government, or the government will by coer- 
cion remould the social institutions. Professor Miaskowski pushes the 
thought further than Lieber did, however, and works it out in a more 
modern way, by asking the further questions : whether the class interests 
and class differences that grow up independently of state action bear 
any ascertainable relation to political constitutions ; whether private 
property on the one hand, or collective property on the other, intensifies 
class struggles ; and what is the influence of a collective ownership of 
land upon culture. His discussion of these questions is interesting and 
his conclusions contain little to strengthen socialistic arguments. Only 
when class interests are in equilibrium is the political constitution 
secure ; but socialism can no more abolish class distinctions or insure 
an equilibrium of interests than can private property and inheritance. 
As for culture, there is no warrant in history or observed fact for 
expecting a development of its higher forms in a community whose 
social organization is based on a common ownership of land. 

The address on the distribution of property in land was delivered at 
the University of Vienna in October, 1889, and is a valuable historical 
review. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 

Studies in Statistics : Social, Political and Medical. By George 
Blundell Longstaff. London, Edward Stanford, 1891. — 455 pp. 

Dr. Longstaff's book is a very valuable addition to the literature of 
statistics. It is at once scientific and popular : scientific because, in the 
main at least, the data are trustworthy and the conclusions drawn there- 
from correct ; popular in that the author has selected topics of general 
interest for his investigations and has expressed himself in good plain 
English. Popularity is not pre-eminently a thing to be sought in a book 
of this class, but if it can be obtained with no greater detriment to 
the real value of the work than it has entailed in this case, it is a great 
advantage. Statistics have the reputation of being "dry," but they 
are necessary and will always constitute one of the chief sources of 
information. Any book, therefore, that will encourage the public to use 
them intelligently will do just so much toward preventing their abuse. 

The work begins with a short but very pithy introduction. The author 
defends statistics, arguing that 

it is no more reasonable to condemn statistics because many men cannot 
marshal figures correctly, than it would be to deny the utility of geometry, 
because many boys fail to master the first few propositions of Euclid. . . . 
The primary requisite [of a statistician] is a logical mind and a sound logical 



